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5 The Local Angle: 
} REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
cities across the country. If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 
\ story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


..-Paul F. Neal 


Atlanta, Ga....... William I. Allgood Boston, Mass..... 
Room 317 Rm. E-308 
Alabama 1371 Peachtree St. NE Massachusetts JFK Federal Bldg. 
Florida Atlanta, Ga. 30309 ° Connecticut Boston, Mass. 02203 
Georgia 404-526-5495 Rhode Island 617-223-6767 
Mississippi Maine 
North Carolina New Hampshire 
South Carolina Vermont 
Tennessee 
Kentucky Denver, Colo..... -Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 
Dallas, Tex....... Leo W. Allman Colorado Federal Building 
Federal Building § Montana 1961 Stout Street 
Arkansas U.S. Courthouse North Dakota Denver, Colo. 80202 
Louisiana Rm. 7C42 South Dakota 303-837-4234 
New Mexico 1100 Commerce Street Utah 
Oklahoma Dallas, Tex. 75202 Wyoming 
Texas 214-749-2308 


San Francisco, Ca 


-Tor Torland 


Seattle, Wash..... Ernest Hood Rm. 10007 
Arcade Plaza Arizona Federal Bldg. 

Alaska Rm. 2034 , California 450 Golden Gate 

Idaho 1321 Second Avenue Hawaii .San Francisco, Ca. 94102 

Washington Seattle, Wash. 98101 Nevada 415-556-3423 

Oregon 206-442-7620 

New York, N.Y...... Edward I, Weintraub 
Kansas City, Mo...Neal A. Johnson Rm. 3510 
Federal Office Bldg. New Jersey 1515 Broadway 

Iowa Rm. 1904 New York New York, N.Y. 10036 

Kansas 911 Walnut Street Puerto Rico 212-971-5477 

Missouri Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Virgin Islands 

Nebraska 816-374-5481 

Chicago, I1l...... -Paul S. Williams 
Philadelphia, Pa..Joe B. Kirkbride 12th Floor 
: 805 Penn Square Bldg. Illinois 300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Delaware 1317 Filbert Street Indiana Chicago, [1l1. 60606 
District of Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 Michigan 312-353-6976 
Columbia 215-597-4959 Minnesota 

Maryland Ohio 

Pennsylvania Wisconsin 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
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Week of January 22, 1973 


LABOR DEPARTMENT POINTS TOWARD 'BEST' 
EEO PROGRAM IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN 1973 

WASHINGTON -- The U. S. Department of Labor's equal employment 
opportunity program is one of the leaders among Federal agencies, EEO 
Director Velma M. Strode says in a year-end progress report. 

In a memorandum to all USDL employees, Mrs. Strode wrote: 

"Our goal is to have the best EEO program and we are ahead of the 
majority of Federal agencies in most areas now, and in 1973 we should 
be Number 1." 

Mrs. Strode has headed the EEO effort in the Department since 
December 1971, when she was appointed to direct a newly-established, 
full-fledged EEO office. 

. "Our program is moving and the real test of our efforts will be 
more visible in 1973," Mrs. Strode wrote. "The commitment from top 
Management has made our efforts worthwhile. We will use every available 
technique or skill to convince employees that our EEO program is a 
teamwork effort and everyone has the responsibility to make it work." 

The director pointed out that outgoing Secretary of Labor Hodgson, 
in creating the EEO office, emphasized that the office's mission was 
to create an "“affirmative-action" plan and that it was to be nationwide. 

Mrs. Strode outlined the steps which have been taken in the first 
year to staff the program and to establish a Department-wide network 
of EEO officers, coordinators and counselors. The counselors alone, 
all volunteers, now total 72, which means that their services are 
available to all employees. 

An important part of the effort is the Federal Women's Program. 

"A full-time Federal Women's Program coordinator has been appointed 
in the national office," the director's memorandum pointed out, "and a 


part-time coordinator has been appointed by each regional director. 
(MORE) 
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"A Federal Women's Program Committee has been organized in the 
national office, with regional committees established in Boston, Dallas 
and San Francisco. It is anticipated that committees will be set ap 
in other regional offices in 1973." Ruth W. Britt is the national 
coordinator. 

"All EEO complaints have been moved rapidly by the EEO staff," 

Mrs. Strode said. “Investigators for the complaints have been selected 
from LMSA and Wage-Hour employees...Approximately 15 investigators have 
been identified who will assist in the investigation of formal complaints 


nationwide." 











Week of January 23, 1972 


BLACK STUDENTS HEAR ABOUT CORPORATE 
WORLD FROM ‘VISITING PROFESSORS' 


RALEIGH, N. C. -- An eager young black student at St. Augustine's 
College here fired a barrage of questions at the visiting black banker 
from Philadelphia. 

"Do you have to start as a teller?" The student inquired about 
opportunities for blacks in banking. 

"You may, but don't let that stop you," explained Irving Robinson, 
director of customer services for the First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company in Philadelphia. 

"Get as broad a range of experience as possible," Robinson added. 
"This is necessary if you're going to be a good manager." 

Robinson is one of a growing number of successful black executives 
and professionals who are going to black colleges to take over business 
classes for two days. They tell the students what it's really like in 
the corporate world and what they can do to enhance their chances of 
success. 

Scores of the "visiting professors" are going to these campuses 
each year under the National Urban League's Black Executive Exchange 
Program (BEEP) which got underway four years ago. 

BEEP is the subject of an article entitled "Seeing is Believing" 
in the January issue of the U. S. Department of Labor's Manpower magazine. 

Though BEEP is just four years old, its roots go back to 1965. 

That's when the National Urban League started a summer fellowship 
program for black college instructors to work for a summer at a 
selected firm to gain knowledge of advanced business practices. 

During the summer of 1972, 140 teachers from 50 colleges worked 
with 52 corporations and 10 government agencies under the program. 
Since 1965, professors from 66 of the nation's 85 black four-year 


colleges have participated. 
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The summer fellowship program led almost naturally to BEEP, which 
provides successful role models -- blacks who are making it in big 
business and big industry -- for black students. 

As the Manpower article explains, BEEP “bridges the gap between 
textbook theory and actual application of business tools and techniques. 
Nancy Lane, now second vice president of Chase Manhattan Bank 
and formerly the Urban League's administrator for BEEP and the summer 

fellowship program, explains BEEP this way: 

"It brings home to the student from the black perspective the real 
picture of the pluses and minuses of moving into the corporate scene. 
It links corporations interested in hiring black college students, the 
faculty who want to do their best to prepare the sbibeen for business 
careers, and the black men and women who are in business today. It 
gives these executives a chance to do something really meaningful in 
the lives of our younger brothers and sisters. 

BEEP began in the fall of 1968 with a trial run at two schools, 
Southern University at Baton Rouge, La., and the Atlanta University 
Graduate School of Business. 

During the fall semester of 1972, some 120 high-level black 
executives representing more than 115 major corporations were visiting 
12 black colleges, mostly in the South, and teaching 14 courses in 10 
subjects, including personnel management, accounting, corporate finance, 
architecture, money and banking, and marketing. 

Project administrative costs are covered by an annual grant of 
about $100,000 from the Ford Foundation. The colleges pay nothing, 
and the corporations who lend their executives as teachers pick up the 
tab for their expenses, including travel. 


# # # 














Week of January 22, 1973 


URBAN LEAGUE HELP IN MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
PRAISED BY ASST. SECRETARY LOVELL 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. -- The Urban League has helped transform equal 
employment opportunities from a hope to an increasingly obvious fact 
of our national life, Assistant Secretary of Labor Malcolm R. Lovell, 
Jr., said recently. 

Speaking at the 15th Annual Equal Opportunity Day, sponsored by 
the Kansas City Urban League, Lovell said that manpower programs have 
contributed significantly to the progress being made by black Americans -- 
more than half of total enrollees are members of a minority group, and 
in some programs the proportion goes up to 70 and 80 percent. 

Lovell noted that the Urban League has made an important contri- 
bution in creating and proposing ideas that have made manpower policies 
better able to focus on the real problems of Americans disadvantaged 
by reason of race, economics, geographic location or quality of education, 
he said. 

Lovell said that during the four years of this Administration, 
minority groups have moved forward in many areas: 

-- The civil rights enforcement budget this fiscal year is $602 

million, compared to $75 million four years ago; 

-- Minority small business loans have grown from $41 million to 

some $435 million; 
-- Federal deposits in minority-owned banks have increased from 
$2 million to some $80 million; 

-- Minority employment in the Federal Government has grown by 
13.4 percent in the past four years despite cutbacks in overall 
Federal hiring, and the rate of increase of black appointments 
on the executive level and subcabinet level has been appreciably 
higher -- 37 percent and 300 percent respectively. 


(MORF.) 
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On the job front, Lovell noted that the 1972 black work force was 
200,000 above the previous year's level. This compares with a gain of 
130,000 in 1971, and an increase of 250,000 between 1969 and 1970 which 
was itself the largest increase since 1960. 

He urged business, labor and Government officials to look realis- 
tically to what must be done to generate more progress for minority 
groups in the days and year ahead. 

"If we are to continue to move toward full equality of opportunity, 
it is incumbent upon our society to provide ways to help minorities 
overcome handicaps," he said. 

Among other actions, specific elements of manpower that have 
proven to be most effective must be strengthened and given fresh support; 
those that have proven less effective must be abandoned, he said. 

Lovell said that “while much has been done, much yet remains undone. 

"The effects of deprivation and discrimination," he said, "cannot 
be erased in one ten-year period or even one generation. It is self- 
evident that we must try, for the cost to society and to the individual 
of not trying is too heavy for even the richest nation in the world to 


endure." 


# # # 














Week of January 22, 1973 


MARTIN LUTHER KING'S LIFE WAS CENTERED 
AROUND TOGETHERNESS, HODGSON SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- James D. Hodgson, outgoing Secretary of Labor, issued 
the following message to Labor Department employees in commemoration of the birth of 
Dr. Martin Luther King: 

"I know the birthday of Martin Luther King will have a special and 
perhaps private meaning for many of you. 

"For me, this year, it is a reminder that legal solutions to human 
problems are at best only partial solutions. For enduring answers we need a climate 
of goodwill and mutual trust and understanding. 

"While we have not yet fully achieved that climate, we have come a 
considerable way since the days of Martin Luther King and, reflecting on him, we must 
not cease in our efforts. 

"We know today that Dr. King's comment, "We cannot walk alone" must 
apply to all of us. None of us can walk alone. Together we can go forward. 

"Perhaps it's worth reflecting further on Dr. King's words on this 


anniversary of the birth of one whose life was lived on that principle." 














Week of January 15, 1973 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
DECEMBER 1972 

WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 1.8 percent 
between November and December, almost entirely due to extremely sharp increases for 
agricultural products, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced. 

-- Prices of farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 5.8 percent, 
chiefly reflecting the unusual weather patterns that prevailed prior to the 
December pricing period. 

-- Industrial commodities increased 0.3 percent. 

-- Consumer finished goods, a selection of commodities closely comparable to 
those in the commodity component of the Consumer Price Index, were up 1.2 
percent. 

-- Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 

13 advanced between November and December, one declined, and one showed no 
change. 
In December, the All Commodities WPI was 122.9 (1967=100), 6.5 percent above a year 
earlier; the industrial commodities index was up 3.6 percent compared with December 
1971. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index rose 
1.6 percent in December. 

-- Farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 5.2 percent. 

-- Industrial commodities increased 0.1 percent. 

-- Consumer finished goods were up 1.1 percent. 

In the calendar quarter ended in December, the WPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 9.6 percent, compared with 6.7 percent in the September quarter and 4.9 
percent in each of the preceding quarters of 1972. However, the annual rate of 
advance for industrial commodities slowed to 2.0 percent, following an increase of 3.2 
percent in the 3 months that ended in September and 4.9 and 4.2 percent in the second 
and first quarters of the year respectively. The index for farm products and 
processed foods and feeds moved up at an annual rate of 30.1 percent between 


(MORE) 
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September and December, after rising at a rate of 17.4 percent between June and 


September and at rates of 4.8 and 7.0 percent in the quarters that ended in June 


and March respectively. 
nonfood commodities, the annual rate of increase in the September-to-December period 


was 5.9 percent compared with a 6.7 percent rate for the 3 months from June to 


For consumer finished goods, which include both food and 


September and 2.5 and 2.8 percent in the 3-month periods that ended in June and 


March respectively. 


Comparative seasonally adjusted annual rates of change in the WPI before and 


during the Economic Stabilization Program that began in August 1971 are as follows: 


All commodities 
Industrial 
commodities 
Farm products, 
processed foods 
and feeds 
Consumer finished 
goods 
Foods 
Finished goods, 
except foods 


Among consumer finished goods, foods rose 2.2 percent in December after seasonal 


prior to 
Phase I 
(Dec. 1970 
to Aug. 1971 


5.2 


4.7 


oO 
uw 


a. 
ory 


-0. 


-0. 


Phase I 
(Aug. 1971 to 
Nov. 1971) 


2 


5 


-4 


Phase II 
(Nov. 1971 to 
Dec. 1972) 


6.6 


3.5 


Phases I 
and II 
(Aug. 1971 
to Dec. 
1972) 


5.3 


2.7 


8. 


Latest 
6 months 
(June 1972 


to Dec. 
1972) 


1 


2.6 


adjustment, largely because of advances for meats, fresh fruits, eggs, processed 


poultry and dairy products. 


the month. 


chiefly due to higher prices for apparel and heating fuel (light distillate). A 0.9 


Within this grouping, nondurable finished goods were up 0.1 percent, 


7 


Consumer nonfood finished goods increased 0.4 percent over 


percent advance for consumer durables principally reflected higher prices for passenger 


cars and for household furniture. 
Producer finished goods showed no change, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Increases for inedible fats and oils, some textile products, and lumber explained most 


of the 0.2 percent rise for processed (intermediate) materials, supplies, and com- 


ponents (excluding foods and feeds). 


The index for crude materials for further pro- 


cessing (excluding foods, feeds and fibers) edged up 0.1 percent principally as a 


(MORE) 
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result of increases for bituminous coal and iron and steel scrap. 

The 6.8 percent increase in the farm products index chiefly reflected higher 
prices for livestock, grains, oilseeds, eggs, and raw cotton; fresh and dried fruits 
and vegetables were lower. The processed foods and feeds index rose 5.1 percent 
largely because of advances for manufactured animal feeds and meats; there also were 
increases for cereal and bakery products, dairy products, and several other categories 
of food. 

The exceptionally large increases for both farm products and processed foods 
and feeds in December were the result principally of an unusual weather pattern in the 
fall of 1972. Freezing temperatures and snow falls were much earlier than usual in 
some areas, holding up the harvesting of crops such as grains and oilseeds and the 
marketing of livestock. The subsequent melting of snow, together with heavy rain in 
some areas, further impeded the harvesting of crops and marketing of livestock. 
Additional factors were the increased domestic requirements for feed, the strong 
export demand for grains as the result of limited supplies abroad, and the scarcity 
of fishmeal from overseas sources which competes with domestically produced animal feeds 
based on oilseeds. 

Transportation equipment was the leading influence on the industrials index in 
December, accounting for more than forty percent of the total upward movement; prices 
of some passenger cars were raised and railroad equipment was higher. The fuels index 
continued to advance as a result of price increases for bituminous coal, light and 
middle distillates, coke, and natural gas; electric power was lower. The three major 
categories of textile products -- cotton, wool, and manmade fiber -- rose in price; 
apparel and jute woven goods also were up. Higher prices for iron and steel scrap, 
nonferrous metals, foundry and forge shop products, and metal tanks caused most of the 
rise for metals. Increases for chemicals included inedible fats and oils, paint mate- 
rial, inorganic chemicals, mixed fertilizers, and drug and pharmaceutical materials; 


plastic resins were lower. 


(MORE) 
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The index for lumber and wood products continued to advance at a relatively 
moderate rate compared with earlier in the year; softwood plywood and millwork prices 


were lower. ‘Machinery and equipment edged up by 0.1 percent for the third month in 


succession. Advances for converted paper and paperboard products, paper, and paper- 


board more than offset a drop for wastepaper. Price increases for household furniture, 
floor coverings, and glassware were sufficient to raise the index for furniture and 
household durables, although appliances and television receivers declined. Higher 
prices for ready-mixed concrete and building brick boosted the average for nonmetallic 
mineral products; gypsum products were lower. The index for hides, skins, leather, 

and related products declined for the first time since June 1971 chiefly as a result 
of a sharp drop in cattlehide quotations; leather was slightly lower; and footwear 


and other leather products were higher. 





Week of January 22, 1973 


PRESIDENT'S VETERANS PROGRAM GREAT SUCCESS, 
HODGSON SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- The President's Veterans Program has been so successful that 
unemployment among 20- to 29-year-old returning servicemen "in effect no longer 
constitutes a national problem," Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson has reported to 
President Nixon. 

Hodgson told the President the notable improvement in the veterans' employment 
situation is attributable to: 

An improved labor market, stemming from an improved national economy; 
Positive results from coordinating the work of the Federal Government, 
business (especially the National Alliance of Businessmen), labor 

and veterans organizations under a single effort; and 

", . . Unquestionably, your identification with the goals of the Program." 

"Because of the decreasing munber of ex-servicemen expected to return to 
civilian life this year, and the improvement in the overall employment outlook for all 
American,'"' Hodgson said, "I anticipate the employment situation for Vietnam veterans to 
continue to brighten for the remainder of fiscal 1973." 

In his report to the President, Secretary Hodgson said: 

"I know of no program in which you have shown more interest or given more 
- support than the Vietnam Veteran Job program .. . I believe, Mr. President, the 


success of the wide-ranging program you instituted less than two years ago demostrates 


clearly what can happen when you inspire a Nation to marshal its best public and 


private resources to meet a critical need. You have reason for personal pride in the 
result." 

Recounting that in keeping with the President's directive of June 20, 1971, he 
had launched a Government-wide program to help Vietnam veterans find jobs, Hodgson said: 


"Their unemployment rate at that time exceeded 9 percent and was vastly in 
(More) 
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excess of unemployment for nonveterans of similar age. I am pleased to report that 
the unemployment rate for these veterans is now down to 5.5 percent. 

"This is the first time in nearly three years that this rate has been less 
than 6 percent and, significantly, it is below the current 6.5 percent rate for 
nonveterans in the same age bracket. In response to your urging, the hiring priorities 
of American employers have obviously been realigned. 

"The reduction in the rate and the closing of the gap between veteran and 
nonveteran groups tell only part of the story. Nearly a half million veterans (440,000) 
were added to the Nation's employment rolls in 1972, while the number unemployed was 
reduced by 90,000." 

Hodgson reported that in the first year of the veterans' program, ending 
June 30, 1972, "we set out to find jobs, or provide training, education, or other 
Manpower services to 1,038,000 20- to 29-year-old veterans. This target was exceeded 
by almost 260,000. For the second year, we raised the goal to a minimum of 1,371,900 
jobs and training placements. We attained 37.3 percent of the goal in the first four 


months of the year (July through October 1972)." 











Week of Janyary 22, 1972 
OSHA LISTS MOST-CITED VIOLATIONS 
OF JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS 

WASHINGTON -- Job safety and health regulations on electrical installations 
and guarding of mechanical-power-transmission apparatus head a list of 25 standards most 
frequently cited for alleged violations during general industry inspections, according 
to the Department of Labor. 

Regulations on guardrails, handrails, floor-openings covers and scaffolds head 
a list of construction safety and health regulations most frequently cited. 

Chain Robbins, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and Administrator of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), said the lists are based on 
alleged violations cited July through October, 1972. 

"We will be updating the lists every six months," Robbins added. "We believe 
employers can benefit greatly from them by using them as guides for setting priorities 
for self-inspection programs." 

Robbins said the lists show, in descending order, the sections most frequently 
cited as the basis of alleged violations. General industry standards are covered by 
Part 1910, and construction standards by Part 1926, both published under Title 29, 


Code of Federal Regulations. 


General Industry Construction 
Section Cited Subject of Section Section Cited= Subject of Section 


1910.309 Nattonal Electrical Code 1926.500 Guardrails, handrails 
and covers 
-219 Mechanical power trans- 451 Scaffolding 
mission apparatus 
.157 Portable fire extin- 450 Ladders 
guishers 
212 General requirements for . Gas welding & cutting 
all. machines 
0285 Woodworking machinery Grounding and bonding 
23 Guarding floor and wall open- Cranes & derricks 
ings and holes 
~22 General requirements- Houskeeping 
(MORE ) 
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walking and working 

surfaces 
Welding, cutting, & brazing 
machinery 
trucks 


Abrasive wheel 
Powered industrial 


Sawmills 

Means of egress, general 

Flammable & combustible 
liquids 

Sanitation 

Spray finishing using 
flammable or combustible 
liquids 

Hand and portable power tools 
and equipment - general 

Handling materials - general 

General requirements, means 
of egress 

Overhead & gantry cranes 

Portable wood ladders 

Noise exposure 


Medical services &. first aid 

Personal protective equip- 
ment - general 

Eye & face protection 

Fixed ladders 


~152 


- 400 
-402 


150 
-652 
601 


- 100 
~3952 
30 


-501 
- 300 


-651 
5! 
28 


Flammable & combustible 
liquids 

General electrical 

Electrical equipment 
installation & 
maintenance 

Fire protection 

Trenching 

Motor vehicles 


Head protection 

Materials hoists & per- 
sonnel hoists & elevators 

Medical services & first 
aid 

Stairways 

General requirements, 
and power tools 

Excavation 

Sanitation 

Personal protective equip- 
ment 

Eye & face protection 

Power operated hand tools 


hand 


Arc welding & cutting 
Safety nets 




















Week of January 22, 1973 


OSHA VOLUNTARY COMPLIANCE 
TRAINING COURSE ANNOUNCED 





WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department has announced its 1973 time- 


table of training courses to assist voluntary compliance with job safety 


and health rules. 


Four courses last year provided so successful that 29 week-long 
















sessions are planned in 1973 at the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) Training Institute near Chicago. 
"We received hundreds of requests for this type of training," said 
Chain Robbins, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and Administrator 


for OSHA, 





"so we are glad we have been able to respond with a full 
schedule of courses in the new year." 
The voluntary compliance training course will provide guidelines for 
developing systematic inspection procedures coordinated directly with 
existing OSHA safety and health standards. 


"This concept of self-inspection will lead to positive action to 










correct workplace deficiencies," Robbins said. 
"OSHA recognizes that with the cooperative support of employers 
and employees across the nation, we can reach a point where job injuries, 


illnesses, and fatalities are reduced to an absolute minimum" he noted. 





Those eligible for the courses, which begin Feb. 5, are: employer 


representatives, representatives of trade associations, employee 





organizations, 





insurance companies, local safety councils, local 











chapters of professional safety and health societies, and college and 


university instructors. 


No fee will be charged for the course, but living costs, travel 








and other expenses are the responsibility of the student. Classes will 


be held to a maximum of 25 students. 


(MORE) 
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1973 SESSION DATES 
Feb. 5-9 Apr. 30-May 4 30-Aug. 3 
Feb. 12-16 May 7-11 6-10 
Feb. 26-Mar. 2 May 14-18 27-31 
Mar. 5-9 May 21-25 15-19 
Mar. 12-16 Jun. 4-8 29-Nov. 2 
Mar. 19-23 Jun. 11-15 12-16 
Mar. 26-30 Jun. 25-29 26-30 
Apr. 2-6 Jul. 9-13 3-7 
Apr. 9-13 Jul. 16-20 10-14 
Apr. 23-27 Jul. 23-27 
Course registration forms are available from: 


Registrar 


U. S. Department of Labor 


OSHA Training Institute 
10600 W. Higgins Road 


Rosemont, Illinois 60018 














Week of January 15, 1973 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
FEDERAL SAFETY, HEALTH LAW 

(Editors: Questions and answers about the Williams-Steiger Occupational Safety 
and Health Act will be published periodically in this press service.) 

Q. Who has the legal liability for reporting accidents -- the person who signs 
the form, the local manager, or a company executive officer. 

A. The company. 

Q. If employees willfully do not use proper equipment or follow prescribed 
safety rules, will the employer be relieved of possible penalties? 

A. The Act contains no provision for relieving employers of penalties in such 
cases. However, the penalty may be reduced if it appears the employer has made a 
good-faith effort to comply. 

Q. Will the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) consider a 
blanket request for variance? 

A. Yes, if the request is made by employers or classes of employers. 

Q. How can I keep up to date on changes in the standards? 

A. All new standards, modifications of standards and revocations of standards 
are published in the Federal Register. Subscriptions are available from the 
Government Printing Office at $25 per year. 

Q. Where can I obtain authoritative interpretations of standards? 

A. Inquiries should be directed to the OSHA Regional Administrator, Area 
Director or District Director in the State or States concerned. If necessary, in- 
quiries can be sent to the OSHA Office of Safety and Health Standards, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C., 20210. 

Q. How can I keep informed of the latest developments in occupational safety 
and health? 

A. Subscribe to "Job Safety & Health", a monthly publication of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, which costs $4.50 per year through the Government 
Printing Office. 

Q. Can an employer dismiss an employee who does not comply with OSHA standards 
after he is ordered to do so? 


(MORE) 
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A. An employer may generally consider occupational safety and health 
standards to be mandatory workplace rules that must be compiled with by employees 
in the workplace. Employees who refuse to comply may be subjected to whatever 
disciplinary action the employer deems appropriate. 


# # # 











Dear Consumer 


Consumer Glossary 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 
Some of our consumer problems arise because 
of words—legal terms used in leases, contracts of 
sale, credit arrangements and the like. Consumers 
sometimes get themselves into trouble—usually fi- 
nancial trouble—because they don’t know the mean- 


ing of these words. 


To avoid costly mistakes, be sure you understand 
and agree with whatever you are asked to sign. Re- 


member, it’s your money. 


Here are some important 
terms that appear frequently 
in documents dealing with 
the legal rights and obliga- 
tions of consumers: 

Amortization — Gradual 
payment of debt. 

Assignee — Someone to 
whom a right or property is 
assigned or transferred. 

Attachment — Legal sei- 
zure of property for payment 
of debt. 

Bill of Sale—Document 
that shows transfer of owner- 
ship of personal property. 

Chattel — Movable per- 
sonal property. - 

Chattel Lien—Creditor’s 
legal interest in borrower’s 
personal property that bor- 
rower has put up as collat- 
eral. 

Collateral — Things of 
value pledged as security on 
a loan to be sold by the lender 
if the loan is not repaid. 

Cooling-Off — In some 
areas, consumers can legally 
cancel purchase agreements 
within a specified number of 
days. This right is often 
limited to purchases made 
from door-to-door salesmen. 

Deed — Written docu- 
ment that transfers owner- 
ship of real property. 

Default — Failure to 
carry out legal obligation. 

Foreclosure Proceedings 
—Court action to allow the 
sale of mortgaged property to 
pay mortgage. 


Garnishment — Creditor 
action to get defaulted debt- 
or’s property—usually his 
salary. 

Liabilities—Debts or ob- 
ligations, 

Lien—Claim on property 
as security for a debt. 

Negotiable Instrument— 
written payment obligation 
that can be transferred by 
endorsement or delivery, such 
as a check. 

Personal Property—Any 
possession other than land or 
buildings. 

Principal—The amount 
of money invested or bor- 
rowed as distinguished from 
interest or service charges, 

Promisory Note—Writ- 
ten evidence of a debt; a 
legally binding promise to 
pay a specified sum of money 
at a specified time or accord- 
ing to a payment schedule, 

Repossession—Action by 
legal owner, such as a mer- 
chant, to reclaim merchandise 
from purchaser who has not 
met conditions of installment 
contract. 

Real Property — Build- 
ings and land. 

Security Interest—Inter- 
est in or right to personal 
property that secures pay- 
ment of a debt or perform- 
ance of some other obligation. 

Usury—Lending money 
at a higher interest rate than 
the law allows, 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
Manpower Development and Training (MDTA) Programs, funded by the Manpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, help the unemployed gain new skills and the underemployed 
upgrade their skills. Under MDTA Institutional Training, workers go to school to learn 
the skills they need to get and hold a job. Under MDTA On-the-Job Training (QOJT), 
workers are hired first and then trained by employers in a variety of occupations. 

# # # 
The Labor-Management Services Administration of the U.S. Department of. Labor assists 
labor and management through special studies of collective bargaining problems and 
research in the area of policy development. As part of its responsibilities, it also 
administers the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, which requires unions to 
make annual reports to the Department and sets standards regarding union elections. 

# # # 
The Equal Pay Act was signed into law on June 10, 1963. This Act prohibits wage 
differentials based on sex after June 10, 1964, for workers covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (FLSA). The FLSA is administered by the Employment Standards Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
In 1963, Wyoming passed a "right to work" law, becoming the 19th State to enact 
legislation which forbids contracts requiring an employee to become or remain a member of 
a labor union as a condition of employment. Both the agency shop and union shop are 


banned by this law. 





